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BUSINESS OF FASHION 


PISHE women’s clothing industry is committed to-a huge 

gamble on wide acceptance this fall and winter of style 
changes which radically alter the contour of the fashion- 
able woman. The outcome is in doubt and will remain so 
until buying at retail gets into full. swing. Whatever: the 
immediate reaction to the new modes, there is-every indi- 
cation that fashion is taking’ one of its decisive turns—this 
one to end up in giving women a new silhouette. The wide 
diversity of cut in the garments now being offered is char- 
acteristic of periods in which women have: tired of the old 
look and want a new one. At the beginning ef such periods, 
the makers of modish clothes are not able to tell just what 
variation of a new basic design will prove most popular. 


Despite the mixed reception of the chémise when it. was 
brought over from Paris a year ago, American women have 
seemed to welcome a new looseness of cut, and to be glad 
to get away from the form-hugging garments of preceding 
seasons. Not for a generation have the new styles had such 
fullness of fabric above the hips; not for years has normal 
placement of the waistline been in such disfavor. 


Old operators in the fashion business are not surprised 
that the exaggerations of the first chemise and trapeze 
models have. been toned down in current fall collections. 
What still remains after the modifications, however, is a 
new shape, or rather a number of new shapes. This is the 
way fashion usually moves: first the startling, attention- 
getting innovation, then the numerous variations, finally 
the settling down to something less extreme but still easily 
distinguished from the prior mode. 


EFFECTS OF STYLE CHANGES ON APPAREL BUSINESS 


For the women’s wear industry, the stakes in a marked 
style change are similar to the risks taken by the auto- 
mobile industry when it retools for new models. In both 
cases, style is the chief commodity being marketed. Most 
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buyers of new cars already have a vehicle which gives 
reasonable service, and most women are amply supplied 
with clothing that meets all needs for protection, modesty, 
and suitability to special occasions. When American 
women shop for clothes their purpose is seldom to replace 
a worn-out garment; it is rather to possess something in 
line with the current fashion. 


Trade sources estimate that success for a radical change 
in fashion raises purchases of women’s clothing and acces- 
sories five to ten per cent above what they would otherwise 
be.! Many department stores attribute a spurt in sales of 
women's clothing last spring—an improvement not dupli- 
cated in sales of other store merchandise—to the appeal of 
the chemise. 


A New York buyer for department stores in various parts 
of the country said last April that the chemise had “defi- 
nitely saved the dress business” or at least had “kept it 
ahead of the general store downtrend sinee last October.” 
A manufacturer of popularly priced misses’ dresses said 
the chemise had -been a “shot in the arm for the dress 
business.””?) Optimism prevailed, even though retail stores 
reported'a high percentage of garments returned because 
husbands objected to the way their wives looked in the 
chemise. The feeling in the trade is that women in general 
now are ready for a change of.some kind, and that this 
presages a sharp upturn in sales of apparel. 


The change in the cut of women’s dresses has already had 
wide repercussions. New coats have been designed to ac- 
commodate the various areas of fullness and constriction 
in modish dresses. For some mysterious reason known only 
to fashion arbiters, the new styles call for greater elabora- 
tion of headgear. Towering turbans and deep-crowned hats 
which cover the forehead are being turned out by the ad- 
vance guard of millinery designers; the hats for autumn 
are draped, gathered, and twisted into shapes not seen.on 
women’s heads for decades. 


The wide plain neckline favored by many designers has 
been good news for the makers of costume jewelry, who 
anticipate boom sales of necklaces and pendants to decorate 
the open expanse of neck and chest. The fur trade and 











' Retail sales of female raiment in the United States totaled $12 billion last year. 
2 Wall Street Journal, April 29, 1958. 
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manufacturers of scarfs also expect to profit from the open- 
neck vogue. Furriers hope that their new long, wide stoles, 
trimmed with tails and buttons, or other new variants on 
the “little fur” will finally outmode the mink of recent years. 


Because the prevailing note is elegance and femininity, 
shoe designers have succeeded in launching an entirely new 
shoe shape, with pointed toe and thin curved heel, to re- 
place the thick-heeled, short-foot look. Hosiery manufac- 
turers have been inspired by the emphasis on brilliant 
colors and on greater leg exposure to bring out a new line 
of tinted nylons. 


Brassiere manufacturers, fearful at first that the new 
styles would do them no good because of the de-emphasis 
of breasts, quickly produced new designs which feature a 
curved rather than a jutting profile, in keeping with the 
more subtle effect decreed by high fashion. Makers of 
foundation garments have undertaken a major. promotion 
campaign to stress the theme that when the outer garment 
becomes relatively shapeless, it is more than ever necessary 
to have a good shape beneath it. Recent reports from the 
undergarment trade predict success for new “long-line” 
girdles, some of them encasing the leg almost to the knee; 
these are said to be a “necessity” for wearers of the wide- 
topped, narrow-skirted frocks. 


NUMEROUS VARIATIONS IN CHEMISE-LIKE COSTUMES 

The present period of change in fashion was put under 
way by the much-criticized chemise, launched in Paris in 
August 1957, and by its sister-shape, the trapeze, intro- 
duced in January 1958. However, the new cut was not 
quite.as new as was thought when the first wide-waisted 
dresses became available in American dress shops last 
spring. Three years ago a leading Paris designer, Balen- 
ciaga, introduced a “no-waisted look,” which won the favor 
of fashionable women abroad. But the new line made little 
impression in the United States until] Paris dispatches in 
August 1957 reported that it was the outstanding departure 
in the new French collections. 


American clothing manufacturers then took up the 
chemise in earnest and by the spring of 1958 many Amer- 
ican women had made a first tentative purchase of at least 
one straight-line model—usually a dress-up frock for spe- 
cial occasions. During the summer chemise dresses ap- 
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peared in the lowest-price lines and the unfitted look was 
soon familiar on the streets of most American cities. But 
the chemise still evoked criticism, if not ridicule, and there 
were many predictions that it would soon pass from the 
scene, 


When store buyers went to New York this June for 
manufacturers’ showings of advance fall models, they found 
that the chemise had evolved into a multitude of new con- 
figurations, few of them pure sacks. The woman who wants 
to be in fashion this season can have her pick of a number 
of shapes, none displaying the natural contours of the 
female form at all places. 


The distinguishing feature of most of the new dresses 
is a loose, relaxed, draped or bloused effect. The form- 
fitting sheath and the tight-waisted, crinolined skirt—the 
two dominant silhouettes of recent years—have both be- 
come passé. Currently modish silhouettes include the 
“blouson,” in which the bodice blouses out in back, to be 
gathered close to the hips, while the skirt is narrow; a 
modification of the chemise in which the front is semi-fitted 
and the back loosely gathered from shoulder to hem; a 
loosened type of sheath which touches the body only at the 
bosom and hips; the trapeze, in which the skirt juts out 
stiffly from shoulder or rib-cage to hem, suggesting a child’s 
cut-out of a paper doll. 


Skirts are shorter than they were before, but still have 
not ascended to the altitudes of the 1920s." Their other 
dimensions are various, depending on the top of the dress; 
the rule generally is that bulk at the top requires a slim 
skirt while a narrow top calls for fullness below. The skirt 
may taper to form a curve from hips to hem—the “oval” 
line—or it may puff out like a balloon and be gathered at 
the bottom in the manner of harem trousers. Again it may 
be sleek and narrow or fall in full folds from. almost any 
part of the anatomy. Sometimes the narrowness of the 
basic dress is obscured by gathered panels which fall from 
the shoulder. 


The waistline may be high or low or non-existent. The 
garment industry is counting on the romantic appeal of 
the Empire line, made famous by Napoleon’s Empress 


® Yves Saint Laurent, successor to the late Christian Dior, is the sole dissenter to 
the shorter skirt. The hemline in his latest creations is at mid-calf. Half a dozen 
originals in this line are reported to have been ordered by an American manufac- 
turer for copying, but with emphatic instructions that the skirts be shortened four 
inches. 
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Josephine, in which the skirt floats gracefully from just 
below the bosom. This style accentuates what is above the 
heightened waistline, but in a different manner from the 
modes of recent years.. The Empire or Directoire line de- 
mands a relatively small, curved bosom. 


The early assumption that the new styles were usheriny 
in an era of simplicity in women’s clothing has obviously 
been proved invalid. The leading creations require opulent 
amounts of fabric, often luxurious fabric, and they depend 
for their effect on clever and unusual cuts which are not 
easily reproduced by the average home seamstress. 


UNCERTAINTY OF STORE BUYERS ON MODELS TO STocK 

The first year of a major change in silhouette is harass- 
ing to retailers of women’s apparel. Most of them are con- 
fident that women want a change, but they are not sure 
which change will please their customers most, and there 
is always danger of a fashion boycott. 


After interviewing scores of store buyers, Women’s Wear 
Daily, the Bible of the women’s apparel trades, reported in 
July: “The eased silhouette has undeniably established it- 
self as the one the [manufacturers’] customers viewed as 
more fashionable than the fitted.” But all opposed use of 
the words “chemise,” “sack” and “trapeze.” Buyers plan- 
ning autumn retail promotion campaigns said they would 
use such terms as “relaxed,” “fluid,” and “eased,” which 
suggest a more flattering appearance than that offered by 
the infamous “sack.” 


Faced with so many variants of the relaxed line, said 
Women’s Wear Daily, the buyers were stocking a little of 
every type of model and would hold back larger orders 
until customer reaction had been more fully tested on the 
home grounds. Buyers of higher-priced lines showed 
greater confidence in the innovations than buyers for stores 
handling moderately or low-priced dresses. The blouson 
appealed to most of the buyers as a fairly safe and con- 
servative style, becoming to most figures. The Empire 
style was regarded as fairly surefire—at least below size 40. 


The caution of buyers caused several leading American 
designers to put off work on sketches for winter resort 
clothes. One top designer said: “This is the first time 
I’ve Waited for Paris to show, but after all the indecision 
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shown by American buyers, I’m waiting to see which direc- 
tion the French take.” 4 





Fashion in an Era of Mass Production 


THE PRIMACY of Paris in origination of new fashions 
has often been challenged but French designs continue to 
exert a major influence on the American apparel industry. 
In recent years the growing prestige of American design- 
ers, and the emergence of famous couturiers in other coun- 
tries, notably Italy, has loosened the hold of Paris, but the 
city still sets the pace for women of high fashion, and its 
dicta are respected by the American manufacturer of ready- 
to-wear clothes. The great event in the fashion world is 
still the Paris openings, where beautiful models display 
new creations in settings that suggest the theater rather 
than the marketplace. Thousands of visitors come to Paris 
each year, most of them from America, to view and to buy 
the latest dress models. 


The haute couture is essentially the business, or the art, 
of creating original costumes for the exclusive use of 
women who. have no need to know the price before decid- 
ing to buy. But fashionable clothes are available to vir- 
tually all American women today, however little they may 
have to spend. This is because of a curious union of two 
disparate influences in the: production of apparel: one 
emanating from the exclusive couturier salons, the other 
from the factories of the ready-to-wear industry. The 
American woman’s clothing is.the end product of an effort, 
largely successful, to reproduce—by machine methods and 
for mass distribution—the original work of designers for 
an exclusive crafts industry. 


PARIS AS FOUNTAINHEAD OF WOMEN’S FASHIONS 


Devotees of the French couture often ascribe its leader- 
ship to something intangible in the air.of Paris which is 
conducive to originality and creativity. in the arts. There 
are other more mundane reasons, however, for French pre- 
eminence, the basic one being the importance of fashion 
leadership to the economy of France. 


* Women’s Wear Daily, July 2, p. 28. 
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In modern times, France has led the world in production 
of luxury goods. Men and women with a talent for de- 
signing beautiful costumes have for generations found in 
France not only a climate sympathetic to the creative arts, 
but also the luxurious silks, woolens and fine laces, the 
embroideries, buckles, buttons and other accessories needed 
to carry out an original dress conception. Furthermore, 
France more than any other nation has maintained a corps 
of craftsmen highly skilled in fabricating luxury goods. 
The midinettes (sewing girls) of Paris have long been 
celebrated for their ability.to sew a fine seam and for 
devotion to their craft. France has long been rich in skilled 
weavers and makers of gloves, shoes, handbags, costume 
jewelry, and all the other trappings of fashion. 


The couture establishments of Paris are said to provide 
direct and indirect employment for a quarter of a million 
persons, and in the average year to bring in revenue of 
almost seven billion francs. In value of exports, dress 
manufacturing ranks second among French industries. 


The French government for centuries has encouraged and 
supported the luxury industries. Louis XIV’s chief min- 
ister, Colbert, is said to have observed that “French fash- 
ions are to France what the mines of Peru are to Spain.” 
At that time the Court of Versailles was the model for 
every royal establishment in Europe, and “dressing in the 
French style was the first sign that one belonged to the 
upper classes.” 5 


France’s fashion-conscious queens did much to sustain 
the nation’s reputation as a leader of style and originality. 
in dress... Marie Antoinette and her dressmaker, Rose 
Bertin, ruled the attire of high-born women throughout 
Europe.*. After the passing of Marie Antoinette, it was 
Napoleon’s consort, the Empress Josephine, and later 
Empress Eugenie of the Third Empire, who set the fashion 
for female members of old, wealthy families—also famous 
actresses and courtesans—on two continents. 


French birth has never been required of a Paris cou- 
turier, so long as he or she works in France and conducts 
an essentially French enterprise. The House of Worth, 





5 Max von Boehm, Modes and Manners (1936), Vol: IV, p. 149. 


Pe yer services rendered to the French queen, Bertin was given the title “Minister of 
‘ashion.” : 
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credited with devising the modern organization of the 
French couture, and which was appointed court dressmaker 
by Empress Eugenie in 1860, was founded by an English- 
man. Schiaparelli is an Italian, Mainbocher an American, 
and Molyneux an Englishman. Balenciaga, the “original 
originator” of the latest trend, is a Spaniard. 


Elizabeth Hawes, one of the first American designers 
to succeed in making the break with Paris, recounts that 
in the early days of her struggle to establish herself in 
New York, she was frequently urged to transfer to Paris 
so she could win recognition of her talent as a “French” 
designer.?’ Explaining why Paris was the favored place to 
work, Miss Hawes wrote: 


Everything is arranged for couturiers in Paris. ... When you 
design in Paris, you know that everyone understands what you are 
trying to do and wants to help. . . . The handicraft background 
provides handweavers as well as handsewers. ... Machines could 
do it, yes. But no machine can work out the first bit of new design. 
. . . Any time you want a special buckle in France, someone will 
run it up for you.. They don’t have to make a die and cast’ a 
thousand of them. 


One at a time, a yard at a time, a-dress at a time, this is what 
is needed to carry on the great tradition. . . . The whole French 
clothing industry, from the materials down to the last button, is 
run for the purpose of dressing women individually, to order. i 





The American ready-to-wear industry could scarcely 
follow the methods of. the haute couture, but it has been 
increasingly successful in adapting fruits of the haute 
couture for a mass market. 





REPRODUCTION OF FRENCH STYLES IN READY-TO-WEAR 


The American ready-to-wear industry had its origin more 
than a century ago in the production of work clothes for 
men, and for many years the term “store-clothes” connoted 
garments of rude quality. Cloaks and mantles were the 
first ready-made garments for women. The ready-to-wear 
industry had its most spectacular growth in the early years 
of the present century when it set out to sell to the large 
numbers of American women who were becoming increas- 
ingly interested in fashion. To do this it was necessary to 
follow the fashion lead of Paris so far as mass production 
methods and the need to keep down costs would permit. 


An exhibit of French. dress models at the Chicago World’s 
Fair of 1893 had done much to stimulate. popular interest 


7 Elizabeth Hawes, Fashion Is.Spinach (1938), p. 16. 
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in Paris styles. The entire exhibit was taken over by an 
American department store and thereafter a number of 
better-class stores regularly sent agents to Paris to buy 
original creations. The rising influence on American taste 
of the magazine Vogue, founded in 1892, and the expansion 
of fashion coverage in the daily press kept Paris to the 
forefront as arbiter of fashions. An effort in the early 
1900s to promote “American fashions for Americans” had 
little success. 


In the years following World War I, the annual or semi- 
annual visit to Paris of the American manufacturer of 
women’s apparel became a universally recognized business 
necessity. Paris designers soon found that cheap, often 
crude, copies of their latest creations were being sold 
by the thousands in the United States—almost before the 
originals could be worn by their own wealthy customers. 
Drawings of new models were smuggled out of the -Paris 
salons or the designs were memorized and the sketches 
rushed to the lofts of Seventh Avenue in New York City. 
A business of renting stolen patterns grew up and thrived 
in New York. 


FRENCH EFFORTS TO CONTROL PIRATING OF MODELS 


The French couture met New York’s challenge in two 
ways. Its security system was tightened up to exclude 
from the salons all except legitimate customers wanting 
garments for their own wear, to prevent leaks of fashion 
information. At the same time separate lines were devel- 
oped for sale to dress manufacturers and wholesalers and 
rights were granted to sell copies of high-priced models in 
limited numbers or to duplicate other models for mass 
distribution. 


Admission to the Paris. openings today is by invitation 
only, and arrivals are individually screened to be sure their 
invitations are valid. Sketching during showings is for- 
bidden. Those who come to buy for resale or for copying 
are required to make a deposit, up to $1,000 at some houses, 
representing a minimum purchase. The price of a model 
for copying may be 50 to 100 per cent more than would 
be charged a private customer. Some of the visiting manu- 
facturers buy only toiles—that is, the design made up in 
muslin, with information on amounts of material required, 
and names of firms able to supply the fabric and trimmings. 
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A number of luxury shops in the United States buy 
originals in Paris, to be duplicated for their exclusive use 
by high-grade manufacturers. A copy may retail at several 
hundred dollars, particularly if it requires a considerable 
amount of handwork. A large New York store is said to 
pay as much as $950 for a single French costume, from 
which it may make a thousand or more copies to sell for 
around $80 each.* 


The right to copy is granted on conditions laid down by 
the Chambre Synidicale de la Couture Parisienne, an organ- 
ization founded in 1868 to deal with administrative and 
labor. problems of the dressmaking houses. The buyer 
agrees that he will not offer copies of a model outside 
his usual clientele in the country where he does business. 
He must sign an agreement not to sell or sub-let the model 
to an unauthorized manufacturer. The purpose is partly 
to protect the buyer against the competition of cheap copies 
before he can market his.own better-made reproductions. 


Couturiers register their new designs with the Paris 
syndicate, and, if an illegitimate copy is found in France, 
the style bootlegger is subject to prosecution under French 
law. Offenses are punishable by prison sentence, as well 
as -fine,. and on conviction the offender may be sued for 
damages. 





SucCCESS OF AMERICAN READY-TO-WEAR DESIGNERS 

The extent to whieh Paris continues to dictate dress 
design to the. American ready-to-wear industry is debat- 
able. While there is now less direct buying (and pirating) 
of Paris originals than in earlier years, there is still much 
borrowing of French coneeptions. American: designers 
complain that their own ideas are apt to be ignored by 
American manufacturers until a noted French couturier 
gets the same idea; then the innovation may be hailed as 
a French stroke of genius. 





An exponent.of the Seventh Avenue garment center in 
New York asserts that “the day has passed when they 
[American manufacturers] rely on French couture,” and 
that “nowadays virtually every dress; coat and suit which 
is offered to the American public originates with American 
designers.” ® Yet it can hardly be denied that the work of 


pI ites ean Rl to: 





* Celia Bertin, Paris a-La Mode (t957), p. 49. 
*® Murray Sices, Seventh Avenue (1953), pp. 80-81. 
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an American designer is influenced, in greater or less 
degree, by what Paris is doing. 


Some store owners admit that they import Paris. models 
purely for prestige and to demonstrate their fashion- 
mindedness to customers. They have no expectation of 
profiting from sale of the French originals, or even of ex- 
pensive copies, but they do hope that some of the Parisian 
glamor will rub off on their $16.95 lines. 


A number of. American designers have succeeded in es- 
tablishing their own haute couture, closely modeled on that 
of Paris. The eclipse of Paris during the German occu- 
pation of the 1940s did much to spur American careers. 
Other nations, too, have encouraged the growth of luxury 
dress trades for an international market. London, Berlin 
and Vienna have long-standing couturier traditions of their 
own. Since the war, Italy has vied with Paris for the 
attention of wealthy, fashionable women. There is a ris- 
ing couture business in such unlikely places as Tokyo and 
Honolulu, while a number of. cities in the United States 
have recently developed a couture trade which rivals that 
of New York. For the average American woman, however, 
the rise of a native couture to serve a wealthy clientele is 
less important than the entry of creative talent into the 
mass production market. 


Dress manufacturers have less need to copy the models 
of the Paris haute couture today, because many have their 
own creative designers whose work is specifically directed 
to quantity production of medium and low priced garments. 
More and more lines of clothing in the popular price range 
carry labels identifying the designers, and their names are 
often featured in retail advertising. 


The American designer argues that he or she knows the 
needs, the tastes, and the way of life of American women 
better than the French, and has greater knowledge of mass 
production methods. But it is significant that the definitive 
changes in fashion continue to originate’ in France. The 
“new look” of 1947, which influenced fashion for a decade, 
and the chemise of 1957, which promises to have similar 
influence, were both Paris originals. Even the American 
textile industry, which has greatly influenced fashion by 
producing synthetic fabrics of wide versatility, still brings 
samples of handwoven cloth from France for study and 
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selection before planning volume production of new weaves, 
textures, and prints. 

























KEEN COMPETITION AMONG NUMEROUS .MANUPACTURERS 








The vagaries of fashion account in large part for the 
fact that the women’s apparel industry, while one of the 
largest in the United States in total volume of business, has 
never become concentrated in a few large corporations. 
Increasing use of brand names on dresses has failed to 
develop much loyalty among women to a particular concern 
and-‘almost any newcomer to the business has a good chance 
to win favor if he jis able to offer an attractive line. 





The United States has more than 40,000 separate manu- 
facturers of women’s apparel, some 4,000 of them in the 
Seventh Avenue district of New York. Efforts to unite 
them. in. an effective trade organization have had little suc- 
cess. The organizations that have survived are regional 
groupings, like the New York Dress Institute. A Seventh 
Avenue manufacturer offers. this reason for the looseness 
and individualism of the dress industry: “The trouble with 
us is that we're all so busy scrabbling for business, fight- 
ing our competitors, that we just don’t have time to get 
together and do the kind of intelligent, organized planning 
we ought to be doing.” !° 























Many firms turn out only a few hundred garments a 
season for a stable clientele of specialty shops; the volume 
of only a very few runs as high as $15 million a year. - For 
most manufacturers each season is a gamble. Success in 
one season does not preclude near-bankruptcy the next, 
depending on how well the firm’s models go over with.the 
buying public. Each firm hopes that at least one model in 
its collection will become a “runner,” that is, a dress which 
catches the fancy of women en masse. One “runner” can 
earn large profits in a single season, but it is inevitably 
copied in successively lower-priced versions by competitors. 





Copying is the bane of the dress manufacturer’s business. 
Except for the doubtful remedy of a suit at law, there is 
no way he can recoup the loss suffered when a sure-fire 
model, possibly originated by his $25,000-a-year designer, 
turns up at a lower price in a competing establishment 
before his own product is ready for delivery. 






” Quoted by Sices, op. cit., p. 182. 
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The clothing producer is On constant watch for spies. 
Like the French couturiers, he tries to restrict attendance 
at his advance showings to leyitimate wholesale customers, 
but it is hard to weed out the unscrupulous buyer who may 
give his dress design to a competitor in order to get it. at 
lower cost. A National Committee for Effective Design 
Legislation. has been formed to work for stronger legal 
protections against style piracy. 


Factors Influencing Trends in Fashion 


WHY FASHION. behaves as it does—why women in one 
year wear skirts that sweep the ground and a few years 
later mince along in hobble skirts—is something for which 
every theorist can produce a different explanation. Fash- 
ions have been linked with almost every event in history 
with wars. and the aftermath of wars, with economic ups 
and downs, and with the fate of kings and republics. 
Fashion is often said to be “a mirror of the spirit of -the 
times.”” A scholarly work on fashion notes the “curious 
fact in human history” that “the disappearance of corsets 
is always accompanied by ... promiscuity and an inflated 
currency.” |! 


Fashion is receptive to almost any current influence, 
important or insignificant. Over the past half-century it 
has been influenced by two world wars and by the socio- 
logical revolution caused by the exodus of young urban 
families to the suburbs. But it has been influenced also 
by impressionist painting, by the Russian ballet, by visits 
of foreign personages, by antiquarian research '? and by 
the popularity of active sports. Even an event so remote 
from fashion as attainment of statehood by Alaska has 
inspired an attempted revival of Alaska seal as a fash- 
ionable fur. 


FASHION CHANGES AND “Moop oF THE TIMES” 


Identification of changes in women’s fashions with 
changes in the mood of the times is easier after the passage 
of years than when the changes occur. The frills of the 


'' James Laver, Taste and Fashion (1945), p. 101. 


12The discovery in 1922 of the tomb of an ancient king (Tutankhamen) created 
a vogue for Egyptian prints. 
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18th century now seem an obvious expression of the. rococo 
spirit, and the clothes of the Victorian era certainly sug- 
gest stuffy respectability. Similarly, the skimpy, unfet- 
tered female attire of the 1920s was regarded as symbolic 
of woman’s social and political emancipation. But it is 
difficult to find an explanation for revival of the crinoline 
after World War II when women were at least as free of 
social restraints as they were after World War I. During 
the last war a fashion authority declared that the fighting 
had interrupted an imminent reversion to femininity in 
dress,'? and the current styles indicate that the trend to- 
ward more feminine raiment is continuing, although now 
moving in a new direction. 


Styles shift constantly, but a full-scale changeover is 
never completed within a single season. Women do not 
give up all of their older garments immediately; any ran- 
dom crowd will show a mixture of the old and the new. 
Passage of at least ten years is usually required to estab- 
lish a general style. It will then consist of those features 
chosen by a majority of women out of the multitude of 
fashions offered during a period of transition. 


Fashion authorities have noted: that while minor inno- 
vations appear every season, the silhouette does not undergo 
basic remodeling more than once in a decade. It was about 
ten years ago that Dior launched the “new look” of curved 
shoulders, cinched-in waist and full, lengthened skirts. The 
prevailing silhouette of the previous decade had been fea- 
tured by wide, padded shoulders, narrow hips, and short, 
narrow skirts... Paul Nystrom has noted that “fashion 
cycles in dress accessories such as flowers, scarfs, costume 
jewelry, handbags and so on tend to run but a season,” 
while “fashions in color, design and materials as a rule 
require a year,” but “fashion cycles in silhouette” seem to 
take longer.!4 


OUTDATING OF CURRENT STYLES TO SPUR DEMAND 


The fashion industry is often charged with foisting new 
and often outlandish styles on women for no other purpose 
than to induce them to buy new clothes and relinquish gar- 
ments which still have plenty of wear. There is no ques- 
tion that a vast apparatus of style promotion works to this 


18 Laver, op. cit., p. 215. 7 
% Paul Nystrom, Economics of Fashion (1938), p. 29. 
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end, but history. is full of cases in which such promotional 
efforts have failed. 


When skirts became shorter and narrower in the years 
before World War I, textile manufacturers launched a 
heavily financed campaign to promote styles using more 
fabric, but the prevailing trend could not be reversed. It 
reached a culmination in the mid-1920s with a straight 
skirt that did not cover. the knees, and three yards of ma- 
terial were enough to make a flapper’s complete frock. 


American fox farmers in the 1940s sought the favor of 
women in vain, as had the ostrich raisers a few decades 
earlier when ostrich feathers lost fashion’s sanction. Paul 
Poiret, darling of the fashion.world for decades, is quoted 
as having said: “All fashions end with excess,” and after 
excess comes revulsion. Poiret once received a delegation 
from makers of hat trimmings, who pleaded with him 
to arrest a rising vogue for plain millinery. In previous 
seasons women’s hats had been ‘‘smothered with leaves, 
fruit, flowers, feathers and ribbons,” and even the great 
Poiret could not bring back the decorated headgear of 
earlier years.'5 


On the other hand, fashions-have prevailed despite laws 
against them. A command from Louis XIV that women 
cease piling up their hair into-the foulange failed to put 
an end to that fashion—until the ladies of the court took 
a notion to plaster their hair close to the head. France 
and Prussia each adopted various fashion prohibitions in 
the 18th century—notably against the use of English 
printed cotton—most of which were ignored by the elite. 
Possibly the most successful sumptuary ruling ever adopted 
was the famous Regulation L-85 in the United States dur- 
ing World War II, which in effect froze women’s fashions 
as they had been at the opening of hostilities. 


SEx APPEAL IN NEW STYLES: AREAS OF EMPHASIS 


Most foibles of fashion in modern times are fairly well 
tolerated, but a marked change in silhouette is almost bound 
to call forth criticism or derision or both. The criticism 
usually takes the form either of complaint that the new 
style is immodest, or that it deprives women of the charm 
of their sex. 


1% Quentin Bell, On Human Finery (1949), pp. 48-49. 
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The “new look”. of .1947 was deemed unacceptable be- 
cause, after an era in which the fashionable figure had 
been broad-shouldered and narrow-hipped, it. was incon- 
veivable that women would want to look “hippy”. again. 
The chemise in 1957 seemed an abomination because it was 
believed that it would completely. obscure the lines of the 
liyrure. 


Given time, almost any fashion comes to seem attractive, 
even sexually attractive. The plain sack proved to be un- 
expectedly seductive when subtly cut and worn over bodies 
suited to the style. Marilyn Monroe was one of the first 
to comment that the loose sheath, moving with every 
motion of the body, was more alluring than the tightly 
bound sheath. One reason for its instant appeal to the 
actress was’ that il did something new for her famous 
curves, 


All fashions distort the figure in one way or another. 
Kven the form-fitting sheath of recent years was shaped 
and supported by foundation garments that followed the 
currently fashionable lines, rather than the. wearer’s actual 
lines. Whatever the distortion of the current fashion, 
however, it always tends to point up a particular area of 
feminine charm. The tubular dress of the 1920s empha- 
sized the legs. It was during this period that the silk 
stocking, the high heel, and the colored slipper became 
necessities. 


A group of fashion .editors was recently told by an 
expert that one reason clothes change markedly every ten 
years is‘that people ultimately become bored with any part 
of a woman’s figure that has been too long stressed. ‘‘We’ve 
had bosoms and waists for the last decade or more. Now 
women are buying no-waisted sacks and cropping off their 
hems to show their legs. Next time it may be posteriors 
or abdomens.” '® The last time fashion emphasized the 
back was in the 1930s, when hips were tightly swathed 
and the decolletage for evening wear was cut in the rear 
to the waist line. 

Some observers profess to see a sign of decadence in the 
childlike clothes of the current season. Many of the 1958 
styles, particularly those for party occasions, suggest the 
casual and abbreviated garments. of the boudoir rather 
than of the drawing room or the public. gathering place. 


James Laver, interview, New York Times, July 11, 1958. 
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LESSENED OBEDIENCE TO HAUTE COUTURE’S DICTATES 

One of the ways in which the 20th century has differed 
from all others is that, for the first time in history, fashion 
has enjoyed a mass following. Pictorial records of the 
fashions of earlier times show only the clothes of royalty, 
the wealthy, and leaders. af society. 


The compulsion to change the style of dress at frequent 
intervals is an essentially western phenomenon and the rate 
of change has risen with industrialization. Clothing in 
China showed no change for a’ thousand: years—until the 
country was touched by western influence. Almost the 
first mark of western influence anywhere is adoption of 
western dress and with it western styles. 


The rise of a middle class in western countries drew 
large numbers of women into fashion’s orbit because they 
then had the means to emulate the ladies who moved in 
the upper stratum of society. With the growth of the 
ready-to-wear industry and the freedom of women to earn 
their own living, almost every woman now has enough 
cash to adorn herself with at least a minimum of fashion-: 
able clothing. 


The question is sometimes raised whether fashion is 
beginning to lose its grip. There are indications that 
American women, at least, are not so slavishly following 
the style changes dictated by top-level designers as they 
did in years gone by. The American working girl or 
household executive is not as greatly influenced as her 
mother or grandmother may have been by .what is being 
worn in the international set or by the year’s “Ten Best- 
Dressed Women.” 


Cecil Beaton, who has sketched or photographed many 
of the most glamorous. figures of high fashion over the past 
half century, has commented on what he calls the American 
“drive toward conformity.” He asks: “Will fashion, in the 
extravagantly romantic guise fostered by extremes of 
wealth, become non-existent?” The day when great ladies 
rode in open carriages to display: their finery is long piist 
and with it “the erstwhile mystery of clothing itself .. . 
has faded into the hard realistic light of today, of service- 
able needs, identical but practical uniforms, and a whole- 
sale if anonymous excellence.” "7 


' Cecil Beaton, The Glaes of Fashion (1954), pp. 334-335 
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Men’s clothing became more or less standardized when 
the prestige of the male no longer rested on his dressing 
in a ‘way to indicate absence of any need to earn his bread. 
Now that the employed woman commands equal respect 
with the man who goes to the office, a similar accommo- 
dation of woman’s dress to the facts of present-day life is 
coming into evidence. Certain kinds of clothing, suited to 
practical everyday needs, persist in a woman’s wardrobe, 
with no more change over the years than appears in men’s 
suits and overcoats. The standard women’s garments in- 
clude the shirtwaist dress and the tailored suit for street 
wear, the wrap-around for leisure at home, and, more. re- 
cently, the ubiquitous shirt and shorts for almost every 
activity from sports to shopping at the supermarket. 


Beaton writes: “The conformist way of life, whatever 
its virtues, infringes on one of the fundamentals of taste 
and fashion—exclusiveness. Formerly it was only in an 
overwhelming desire for difference that fashion found its 
incentive. Today that incentive seems to be reversed ; there 
is a desire to seek safety in standardization.” '* The ways 
in which. the chemise-trapeze-sack type of dress evolves 
toward a stabilized pattern should give some indication of 


the stage that has been reached by American women in 
emancipating themselves from the dictatorship of the 
haute couture, foreign or domestie. 


is Ibid., p. 10. 








